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him to take up arms in earnest against the then
reactionary policy of the Emperor's advisers.

Finally, there remains for us to consider the delicate
question of Li Hung-chaag's official record as a grower
and seller of opium. In this matter he was no better
and no worse than the majority of his colleagues,
whose perfectly obvious policy it has been since 1860
to take advantage of the anti-opium activities of
European and American benevolent idealists to put
an end to the Indian opium trade and thus to secure
a highly lucrative monopoly in the native article for
the Mandarinate. As a champion of unctuous Chinese
rectitude and an eloquent exponent of British immo-
rality in regard to the opium trade, Li was glad to
be conspicuous; but his cynical blindness to the
persistent hypocrisy of the Chinese Government's
attitude in the matter was after all no worse than that
of those British and American missionaries and poli-
ticians who have persistently chosen to ignore, not
only the obvious purposes of Chinese official policy
in this matter, but the unpleasant fact that English
and Japanese enterprise has widely substituted
morphia for opium, with deplorable results. The
measures adopted for the suppression of the opium
trade in China were always visionary and frequently
suspect, for the reason that those who supported
them were compelled to ascribe continuity of authority
and honesty of purpose to the Chinese mandarin ;
thus the sincere reform movement led by a small
minority of enthusiasts in England and China became
a strong weapon in the hands of those Chinese officials
who perceived great prospect of lucrative opportunities
in the abolition of the Indian trade. Thus, in 1881,
we find Li Hung-chang writing to the reverend secre-